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' ^' ' Interactive classroom t-.n-vi3ion (ICTS) systems were 

installed in two special education, classrooms to evaluate -their 
impact on the learning exprri'inces of. severely visually impaired 
students. During a- 3-Year experimental period, data were collected 
frq,ia approximately V4 elementary s t ?ad.>nt s mea suring achievement, 
visual-motor integration, visu^il memory, and rel<^:vant social 
psychological dimr^nsions. Outcomes .wv:^re jxamined in within-subject 
analyses assessing the ext-^nt and pattern of change over tirae^ 
Eesults indicated significant iiapiovv m^.n ts across measurement areas. 
Achievement scores apprbximated grade nor.Tial.by the final year, 
suqgestinq that tht; ^ixperin^^nt al system provided educational 
opportunities comparable . to thos^ ^-experienced by the fully sighted. 
(Author/JVP) ' 
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Interactive closed circuit classroom television systems were in-, 
stalled in two special education classrooms to evaluate their impact 
on learning experiences of severely visually impaired students. Dur- 
ing, a three-year experimental period data-were collected from approxi- 
mately 14 elementary students measuring achievement, visual-motor 
integration, visual memory, and relevant social psychological dimen- 
sions. Outcomes^ were examined in within -subjects analyses assessing 
extent and pattern of change over time. Results indicated' significant 
improvements across measurement areas. Achievement scores approximated 
grade normal by the final year suggesting that- the experimental sys- 
tem provided educational opportunities comparable to those experienced 
by -the fully sighted. 
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inTERACTIVE CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION: EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS.. 
.FOR THE SEVERELY VISUALLY IMPAIRED 

Tora K. Bikson and Thomas H. Bikson / 
The Rand Corporation 

April 1979 . * ■ 

An Interactive Classroom Television System (ICTS) is a way of 
creating a visual classroom environment for partially sighted stu- 
dents- by making use of the. magnif icaCion, brightness and contrast 
.capabilities 'of television cameras and monitors. More precisely, an 
ICTS is a miaticamera, multimonitor closed circuit- television system 
linking a series- of student desks, a teacher's desk, and a r'oom- 
viewing camera. Such a system permits teachers and their -partially 
sighted students to be in continuous two-way visual communication 
with one another (See Fig. 1). Moreover, it allows partially sighted^ 
students to; function visually in classroom situations that are closely 
akin to those experienced by their fully sighfed peers; thatl is, they 
can read ordinary printed matter, look at ^pictures, write with pen 
^or pencil, do workbook problems, correct each others' papers, see 
the clock on the wall,, draw or paint. Thus, an ICTS constitutes a 
complex visual aid that enables severel}^ impaired students to make 
the fullest possible use of their residual vision. This paper pre- 
sents the results of a three-year demonstration project whose aim was-^ 
to evaluate the effects of an ICTS On the learning experiences of 
partially, sighted elementary school students in special educatiojn 
programs in two southern California school districts. The assumption 
underlying the research was that even, severely impaired students have 
resid^ial visual capabilities which, given an appropriate aid, can be 
put to use to maximize learning and provide educational outcomes 
comparable to those of the fully sighted. * . 

^'This Research was' supported by grants from the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education (contract: 300^75- 
0123) and from the Rehabilitation Services Administration (grant 14- 
P-53846/9). ' ' ,. ' ■ • 
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SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 

Students "in the two participating speci.-;' *>Aic.ation programs • 
were eligible to take part in the ICTS pr<'.V-.- ^: ^-^ if they were par- 
tially^ -sigh ted, i.e., if acuity in the bert^.M: .v.-'i.- v^-ven with correc- 
tive lenses did not exceed 20/70 but was Ui. • i^^^n light perception 
or projection alone; b) - if , given multiple :MLi:^.i ■ ■ ■'k^^'^'cs , nonvisual 
^Kandicaps did not seriously interfere with use v-.^ controls;., and 
c) if they were nominally assigned to grade levels .vie through six 
for enrollmfut purposes, regardless of actual performance level. Ap- 
proximately 14 students met these criteria and became subjectfs' in the 
three-year research project; more than 80 percent, were legally blind. 
' ' Teachers in the par cicipa ting special education programs were 
trained to operate the ICTS and were encouraged to employ ordinary 
grade-appropriate curricular materials (e.g--, texts, work sheets, 
paper-and-pencil games); however, actual choices of materials and 
lesson plans were entirely their own. Teachers were required to have 
their studenTs spend 'two hours per day using the ICTS for academic in- 
' structi-^n In group as well as individualized activities. In addition, 
they could use the ICTS as much or^as little as they pleased in non- 
acade^-.ic, activities such as music, art arid drama. It was hypothe- 
sized that siich an ICTS program would significantly improve the learn- 
■ Ing experiences of the partially sighted subjects in the demonstration. 

DATA COLLECTION, AND ANALYSIS - ' ■ , 

Program outcomes for subjects were conceptualized in terms* of* 
' four areas. Of primary importance was. the impact of the ICTS on\, 
. academic achievement in o as ic . elementary sc^wol skills. Basic skills, 
for the purpose of this evaluation, were restricted to reading and 
mathematics achievement as measured by appropriate subtests of the 
"Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS)'. A second area of concern 
was the ^relationship of. the ICTS ro visually dependent perceptual- : . 
motor processes such as visual motor integration" (assesse^^ y the 
... Development Test' of Visual Motor Integration, or VMlj and visual mem- 
ory (assessed, by the visual sequential subtest .of the Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistic" Abilities, or ITPA) . For the partially sighted. 
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student making use of residual vision by means of an KJTS, these, 
processes are important mediators of information- encoding and decod- 
ing, and thus could hay,e a- substantial influence on learning. 

* Next .the project sought to determine what effect, if any, ^he 
ICTS had on self and social attitudes (e.g., self esteem. and peer 
affiliation) thought to" be significant in students' school experiences. 
For this purpose we employed both a verbal self-report .instrument 
(the Self Conservation Scales, or St)S) and a symbol manipulation task, 
using geometric shapes and relationships to stand for self and social 
constructs (the' Self Social Constructs Test, or'SSCT). The final : 
evaluation domain assessed . only during the third project year, was 
facial affect decoding* and encoding. . It was supposed that for par- 
tially sighted students social competency Is. in part visually media- 
ted — that the ability accurately to perceive and respond to social 
stimuli is an important part of psychosocial development which most 
likely involves -successful affect decoding and encoding-. The former 
was measured by the Inter -Person- Perception Test (IPPT), while the . 
latter was measured in terms of scores on a facial expression produc- 
tion task devised by Ekman (v. P. -Ekman and W. Friesen, Unmasking the' 
Face', Prentice Hall. 1975). " ' . , • 

Measures were administered primarily on a pre-post basis each 
academic year . An exception was Achievement testing: because ' scores 
are known to' change little from spring to the fbllowiag fall, post- 
measures collected in one year served as premeasures for the succeed- 
ing year unless the student changed terst levels. .Where possible, 
scores were represented in terms of age or grade li^vel equivalents 
and/or their. distance from an age or grade normal 'outcome. Because * 
the- number of subjects enrolled in the project during any given year 
was small and because there was little reason to expect normally v 
/distributed data., evaluation outcomes within -^years were investigated 
primarily by the use of nonparametr-ic analyses relying only on ordinal 
properties oi; scores. Examining pre-to-post changes was. of primary 
interest. For t1iis purpose, Wilcoxen matched-pairs signed-ranks 
tests .(within subjects) were used. Between-subjects comparisons ex- 
ploring outcome^, differences as a function of such factors as site 
or 'age group (grades one through three versus grades four through six) 



were assessed V7ith the Mann Whitney U statistic. ^ ■■ 

.In order to investigate changes within subjects over 'time, longi^- 
tudinal analyses were undertaken at .the end of the project. For this 
purpose, 'data were grouped on the basis of ''participation. year'V.fo^ 
all subjects' for whom at least two years of ^measures were available. ' 
Defining participation years I and Il';as a subject's first and second, 
year of enrollment in. the project (independently of calendar year) 
generated a sufficiently large sample for repeated measures analyses 
of variance. Longitudinal: analyses employ both time of measurement 
(pre-to-post) and participation year (I and II) as repeated independ- 
ent factors;- where' appropriate, such ■ analyses also include grade-or 
age^group as crossed' independent factors. '* . • ' 

Results . 

- " Discus^on of results is organized according to the order in 
which outcome areas were described above. Achievement evaluation 
results over the three years of the demonstration generated the fol- 
lowing conclusions. First, pre-post comparisons showed ICTS subjects 
improving significantly in both reading and mathematics each year, 
as expected. Further ^ at the end of the first year the following 
pattern of gains was evident: older students we>e significantly far- 
ther from grade normal in bdth reading and mathematics than were" 
younger students, an outcome to be expected given the cumulative 
. nature of educational def ic i ts ; and all students performed sigflifi- 
. cantly bet.ter .in mathematics ' (i. e. , scored closer to grade normal) 
than in reading ' (see Table 1) . : WeMnf. erred that relative superiority 
of ^mathematics scores was attributable to the fact that doing compu- 
tations requires less scanning than does reading.. However, students' 
scores were systematically inferior to grade normal in both skill 
areas at the end of the first year. The second year's data revealed 
a contrasting gains. pattern:' substantially greater improvement • 
occurred in reading than in mathematics, so that no statistically sig- 
nificant differences remained between scores in the two skill areas; 
- apparently a second year of ICTS experience enabled students to learn 
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the visual scanning, skills requisite for' advances in- reading achieve- 
ment (see Table 2). Finally, -by the end of the third year of the 
demonstration, students' achievement scores in both skill areas were ' 
not significantly different from grade normal (^ee Table 3)- • • 

Tables 4 and 5 present cell means (N = 17) and values of F with** 
related significance levels for examined sources of variation "in' read- 
ing- -and- mathematics scores studied iongitudinally. Table 4 treats 
reading results as obtained grade equivalent scores (upper half) and 
as distances between obtainedand grade normal scores (lower half): . 
Table 5 is organized similarly. As the analysis summary indicates, 
reading -scores in grade equivalents exhibit, a highly significant main 
effect for pre-post change, a result anticipated on the basis of 
within-year findings. The average gain was 4.7 months in participa-^ 
tion year I and 1 year 6 'months in participation year II, or an ; 
average gain of 1 year. 2.2 months in reading equivalents per year 
.among two-year students. . While- participation year itself yields no 
.main effect, the change-by-year interaction terms is significant; read 
ing gains are substantially greater in a student's second year, a 
finding that corroborates within-year conclusions. The analysis of 
distances between obtained and grade normal reading scores, in con- 
^trast, finds 'no source of variation ,to significantly influence re- 
sults. It "is interesting to note that while lower-level students' 
scores tend to Be less distant from grade normal (in part reflecting 
floor effects), it is higher level students whqse scores^ show' a:"nert 
decrease in distance from grade normal over two participation years. ■> 
Comparable findings come from longitudinal analyses of mathematics 
scores. As Table 5 indicates, mathematics scores exhibit strong main 
effects for pre-.to-post change across^two participation years. Aver- 
age gain in grade equivalents was 6.8 months in the first participa- 
tion year and 1 year 1 month in the second, for an average nine- 
month gain pfer. 10-month school year. Here, howv>ver, the change-by- - 
year interaction is not statistically sig'^iif icant. The analysis of 
distances between obtained and grade normal mathematics scores,^ 
like that for reading scores, shows no significant source of varia-r 
tion. It is intxiresting, nevertheless to note the similar pattern 
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of -mean discrepancies in relation to grade level. That is, while 
grade l^vel doescnot yield a main effect, the average discrepancy 
tends to be smaller for younger than for older students, yzhile 
older students show more systematic^ decreases in discrepancy during 

the two years. " . . . ^ • " ' ' 

The investigation- of the twq visually dependent 'peroeptual- 
motbr. skill areas yielded an interesting and related pattern of re- , 
suits. With respect to visual-motor integration students' scores 
showed a significant increase in the first year although at^post test 
they remained substantially behind developmental age norms. -Visual 
sequential memory scores were higher, on average, by the end- of .the . 
first year as well but not by a statistically significant margin ,. 
(see Table 6). In contrast, the second year ' s data manifested just 
•the opposite sorts of results: VMI scores tended in general to increase 
but not systematically; ITPA visual sequential memory scores, on the ^ 
other hand, showed strong and significant improV-ements . It seemed 
likely that visual-motor coordination . increased as students learned 
to use the ICTS, during the first year of the demonstration. '.But 
scanning, as ^Qr^hayfi seen, was more difficult and apparently required 
a longer learning period. Thus, visual sequential memory scores 
(partly dependent on scanning skills) did not evidence significant 
positive change until the second' year, during which reading (also ; 
scan-dependent) improved as well' (see Table 7) . These conjectures' 
were supported by examining intercorrelatioris among, achievement and" 
visually dependent skill scores. Whil^ ITPA scote's' were associated 
with mathematics achievement , they were much more closely correlated, 
with reading achievement. The third year ' s^outcomes showed further 
(and significant) gains in ATMI scores, with subjects topping out on 
the ITPA subtest (see Table 8) .' ^ 

Longitudinal results are given in which tables 9 and 10 present 
cell means and values of F with related significance levels for in- 
dependent factors expected to influence visual-motor integration - 
and visual sequential 'memory (N = 17);"' scores represent age equiva- 
lents in months. The analysis summary in Table 9 (upper half) indi- 
'categ a highly significant ma±a effect for overall rate of pre-post 



change in visual-motor integration, an encouraging resultv^nce .fall- 
to-spring gains reached statistical significance during only two of 
the three project years,. The average gain in month equivalents was 
12.1. for participation year I and 14.2' for participation year II, of^ 
an average gain of 13,2 months in developmental equivalents per year 
in visual-motor integration among two-year students. Dependent 
measures in the lower half of Table 9 rep^teseut distance of obtained 
scores from age-normal scores in terms of .months'.- Here the rate of 
.change approaches significance, suggesting that students were making 
strong, stable progress toward developmentally normal performance in 
"visual-motor^ integration. In addition, age level significantly in- 
fluenced- scores, with older students beginning and remaining much 
'further behind developmental norms than younger students. Longitud- 
inal analysis of 'VMI scores., then, supported conclusions drawn^ f rom ' 
within-year data: while students showed improvement, across project • 
years, 'measiired both as gains in developmental months^nd. as'^e- 
creases in distance from age-normal visual-motor functioning, they 
were unable to eliminate the discrepancy between obtained, and develop- 
mentally expected scores, with older students being at the most severe 
disadvantage. 

Contrasting findings come from the analyses of visual sequential 
memory scores. As Table 10 (upper half ) indicates , none of the ex- 
amined sources. of variation had a major effect on visual sequential ' 

"memory. Participation year is the strongest independent 'factor and 
approaches statistical "significance, suggesting that -the second year 
of ICTS experience was important in promoting visual sequential 
skills.' Outcomes at the end of the second participation year aver- 
aged 15.1 months higher than outcomes attained at post-test time 12 " 

'months earlier; these findings tend to corroborate interpretations 
of within-year studies (where only the second project year produced • 
significant ^gains) and are strengthened by results of the longitud- - 
inal > invest igatian of reading and mathematics scores. The- examination 
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of distances between obtained and ageTnormal scores is summarized 
•in the lower half of Table 10' where only one main effect is evident: 
older stuHents' j/isual sequential m^emory performance was substan- 
tially .more discrepant- with developmental nonns than^ was ,.the performance 
of younger students. 'The cell means suggest that^.gains on- age ^norirjs 
are-found primarily among the younger students, with older students • 
neither losing ground nor ' advancing. Consequently, the f act-that 
by the end of the project no -significant differences. existed be- 
tween ^btaine^d . and grade-normal scores was primarily a function of 
^e' scores of young'er students. These results, together with' the 
longitudinal analysis of VMI scores, suggest that it may be more 
difficult for students to overcome deficits . in perceptual motor skills 
^ related to visual impairment than to overcome related achievement 
\ deficits. If so, it could be supposed that while perceptual motor 
skills surely facilitate transfer of academic information and -while 
some, level of skill acquisi-.ion is requisite for reiading and mathe- 
matics achievement, age-normal perceptual motor function is not nec- 
^essary to grade-normal achievement, ^• 

The third evaluation area, self and social attitudes, . seemed mopt 
recalcitrant to change. Two different measurement methods Were 
chosen to assess a set of-attitudes "thought to be relevant to school 
success. The; experimentally developed Self Social Constructs Test 
(SSCT) , a nonverbal instrument that makes use of spatial symbols. and 
their arrangement to represent self and social schemata, was employed 
•to assess four constructs: self esteem, social distance from teachers 
and peers, and scope of- peer attachment , The second attitude ' instru- 
ment employed, th6 nationally normed Se*lf Observation Scales (SOS), 
is a set'.of verbal yes-no items designed to assess self-acceptance, 
social maturity, . schoal affiliation, and self security. Results for 
the two instruments on a within-year basis are presented in Tables 
11. through 17: As is evident, schoolrrelevaht self and social atti- 
itudes did not show positive difference scores over the three years 
•generally commensurate with achievement and related visual skill 
gains. Specifically, the first year's data yielded no overall sig-, 
nif icant gains on any psychosocial measure except for social maturity 



(SOS), an outcome nno't- specif ically associated .with the demonstration 
and probably reflective of normal social development with increasing..., -- 
school experience (T^ble .11). . Somev^hat more encouraging results 
.were manifest in the seconB. year' s data (Table 12) Which yielded • 
significant po qhanges in self esteem and peer attachment or . 

aff iliation^'sc'bres (SOS, SSCT) generated by. two quite " different meas- ( 
urement methods. \ However, by the third year,. only small and incon- 
sistent changes appeared (Table 13) : Social distance from peers * . 
'(SSCT) showed a significant^ecr^ase, but school affiliation sco'res \ 
(SOS) also yielded a significai^t decrease. Longitu'&inal repeated 
measured analyses essentially- coiiPbborate these conclilsipns.. Re-' 
suits for the three 'self-oriented attitude measures appear in , Tables 
lA and 15 (upper .half ) . Here it is evident that the strongest 
source of variation in attitude toward- self is grade level, older 
students exhibiting more favorable self constructs. acrpss fairly 
different measurement methods. Only self acceptance (SO^^^ also mani- 
fests a main effect for pre-post change in a positive direction; in 
the absence of support from measures of related constructs, however, 
this outcome is not strongly compelling. Tables 45 (lower half) . 
through n present summary tallies for repeated measures analyses of 
socially-oriented measures. As expected, strongest effects for^ change 
over.tijine as well as grade level ar-'e generated. 'by the social maturity^ ^ 
measure (again interpreted as reflecting maturation). School reflec- 
tive measures, in .contrast, show the following results. SSCT measures 
of peer contact tapping aspects of intimacy and extensiveness show 
that while closeness to teachers is unaffected by any independent 
factor, older students seem to have more extensive peer networks and 
to feel, closer to other students during the school year. On the ... 
other' hand, the. SOS measure of school affiliation evidence a decrease 
over the school year especially among younger student.s. These 
findings have led us to three conclusions. First, it would be desir- 
able to locate or develop more sensitive and valid measures of self 
and social attitudes among handicapped students. Second, it is 
possible that the' history, .of of ten-tested severely /handicapped students 



engenders rather invariant failure expectations -with attendant negative 
self images that are difficult to overcome; we were unable tOr observe^ 
positive changes in self and social constructs compiensurate with strong 
gains in achievement, and related visual skills. Finally, it seems 
particularly importaivt to give special attention to the socioemotional 
climate for lower-grade visually impaired elementary school students. 

The last evaluation domain comprised affect decoding and encoding. 
This assessment was introduced in- the* third year of the study«.on the 
hypothesis that soqdLal perception and social* communication mig^t be ■ 
, visually based' skills that mediate interpersonal behayipr for visually 
impaired students in somewhat the same way that ^visual symbolic capa- 
bility mediates academic activity. If^^, then it would b.e worthwhile 
to attempt to" understand*, more about the self-social constructs of 
subjects by assessing hypo thetically underlying skills. Table. 18 
presents within year results for the Inter-Person Perception Test. 
As is evident, at pretest subjects performed poorly on the facial 
affect recognition t^sk (IPPT.) , and no statistically significant 
overall gains in affect decoding were attained. In part the absence 
of recognition gains seemed due to the task stimuli. Although every 
effort had been made to improve the contrast in the standard stimulus 
photpgraphs for the IPPT, subjects still had difficulty discriminating 
'•facial details.' While novel test development lay beyx)nd the scope of 
.the project, results from the affect encoding task led us to believe 
that a better stimulus set would have produced better results. With . 
respect to. affect encoding ("making a face" conventionally representa- 
tive of ^a' specified affect), ICTS subjects scored profoundly worse than 
matched fully sighted -controls (Table 19) . However, within a year, 
subjects had made significant advances so that post test -scores com- 
pared favorably with the pretest scores of th^ controls; no significant 
differences remained between them (Figure's 2-6) . Because reproduction 
is usually regarded as more difficult than recognition^ we suspect that 
recognition scores are depressed due to an inadequate measurement 
method. We believe that^ affect decoding and encoding among partially 
sighted students is an area well worth further*^ exploration, particularly 



in relation to development of social competence among the visually, 
handicapped. 

In summary , three years of evaluation data suggest that the ICTS 
~haS~a~¥trWg~and~s table positiv 
of partially sighted elementary school students. Effects are most 
visible in reading and mathematics achievement, where students have 
closed the gap between their own and grade normal outcomes,' The ^ 
greatestT'need is for developing methods to enhance self and social 
constructs, perhaps by using "the ICTS to facilitate interpersonal 
competence. Overall it was our conclusion that the ICTS can be used 
to. maximize the learning opportunities of severely visually impaired 
\students and to provide educational experiences comparable to those 
of the fully sighted. ^^s^ 
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GTBS SCORES, 1975-1976 



Subject 



Site 1 
. 101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

Site II 
201 

203.. 



205 
210 

Means 



Grade 
JJormal 



6.9 
5.9 
3. '9 
4.9 
1.9 



3.9 

_^6..9„ 
1.9 
6.9 



Reading 



Distance 
Post- from 
test Grade 
Score Normal 



Pre- Pre-T 
test" Post 
Score Change 



Mathematics 



Distance 
Post- from 
test "Grade 
Score Normal 



5.4 
1.8 
3.3 
5.2 
1.5 



3.0 
3.1 
1.8 
2.3 



-1.5 
-4.4 
-0 .6 
+0.3 
-0.4 



4.6 
1.5 
3.6 
5.8 
0.6 



+0.8 
+0.3 
-0.3 
-0.6 
+0.9 



4:9 
3.7 
4.0 
,5.9 
2.1 



-2.0 
-2.2 
+0.1 
+1-.0 
+0.2 



-0.9 


2.3 


+0.7 . 


2.5 


-1.4 


-3.8 


. 2-.,3 


+0.8 


■■3.3 


-3.6 


-o.r^" 


i.o'' 


"""+0.8~^ 


2.7 


■ +0:8:-: 


-4.6 


2.3 


.+0 


3.6 


. -3.3 


-1.8 - 




+0.4 




- -1.24 



• '^Theoretical beginning first grade score; this student 
bottomed ouu on the fall CTBS. 



Pre- Pre- 
test Post 
Score Change 



5.2 
2-. 9 
3.8 
4.4 
0.5 



.-0.3. 

+0.8 

+0.2 

+1.5 

+1.6. 



Post-test: 
Reading - 
Mathematics 



+0.5 
-1.9 
-0.7 
-0.7 
-0.6 



2.5 


+0 


+0.5 




+0.1 


-0.2 




+1-. -7— 


■ :-0.9-- 


1.6 


+2.0 


-1.3 




+0.8 


• -0.6, 
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Table 2 



CTBS • SCORES , 1976-1977 







Reading 


■ Mathematics 










Distance 








Distance 












Post-. 


from 


Pre- 


Pre- 


Post- 


.from 


Pre- 


Pre- 


Post-test :' 




Grade 


test 


Grade 


test 


Post 


test: 


Grade 


test 


Post 


Reading - 


3ub j ect ^ 


Normal 


Score 


Normal 


Score 


Change 


Score 


Normal 


Score' 


Change . 


Mathematics i 


Site I 
102 


6.9 


2.1 


-4.8 


7 

1.8 


+0.3 


4.0 


-2.9 


3.7 


+0.3 


-1.9 


103 


4.9 . 


■ 5.1 


+0.2 


3.3 


+1.8 


5.8 


+0.9 


4.0 


+1.8 


-0.7 


104 


5.9 


•6.-1 


■ +0.4 


5.2 ' 


+1.1 


, 6.7 


+0 . 8 


5.9 


■ +0.8 


-0.4 


Site II 


0 




















201 


. 4.9 


5.1 


+0.2 


3.0 


+2.1 


3.4 


-1.5 


2.5 


+0.9 


+1.7 


.203 


7.9 


4.8 


-3.1 


3.1 


+1.7' 


3.0 


-4.9 ■ 


3'. 3 


-0.3 


+1.8 ^ 


210 


7.9 


1 3.5 


-4.4 


2.3. 


+1.2 


4.4 


* . -3.5 


3.6 


+0.8 


-0.9 


211 


1.9 


1.7 


"--0.2 


0.1 


+1.6 


1.3 


-0.6 


0.1 


■ .+1.2 . 


+0; 4 


--J-213.-- 


_4.9- 


5.7 


+0_.8. 


5.5 


+0.2 


5.1 


+0.2 


4.0 


>1.1 


+0.6 


214 


2.9 


1.9 


-1.0 


1.2. 


+0 .7 


1.8 


-1.1 


0.1" 


+1.7 


. +0 .1- " - 


215 


6.9 . 


4.9 


-2.0 


2.2 


+2.7 


3.3 


-3.6^ 


3.6 


-0.3 ■ 


. +1.6 


Means 






-1.39 




+1.34 




. -1.62 




+0.8 • 


+0.2 . 
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liable 3 " ■ 
CTBS SCORES, 1977-1978 







Reading 


Mathematics 








Subject . 


Grade 
Normal 


, Distance 
Post--. from ■ Pre- Pre- 
test Grade ■; test Post 
Score Normal Score Change 


Distance 
Post- from Pre- Pre- 
test Grade test ' Post- 
Score ■ Normal Score Change 


Post-test: 
Reading - 
Mathematics 


Site 1 

103 
, 104 

Site 11 
201 
204 
207 
208 
. 210 
212 " 
- — 213 
; 215 
216 
217 

Means 


5.9 
6.9 

5.9 
3.9 
2.9 
2.9 
8.9 
2.9 
5.-9 
7.9 

.4:9 

4.9 


5.4 ■ -0.5 -5.1 +0.3 
.7.8 - +0.9 6.3 +1.5 

6.9 +0.11 5.1 +1.8 
0.3 -3.7 0.2 +0.1 
1.9 -1.1 1.'7 +0-2 
' 1.6 -1.4 .- 0.1 +1.5 

5.0 -3.10 3.5 +1.5 
. 1.9 .-1.1 1.7 . +0.2 
,10.0 +4.2 5.7 +4.5 

6.3 -1.7 , 4.9 +1.6 

7.1 -2.3 4.3 +2.10 
7.1 -2.3- 3.4 . +3.9 

r -0.2 +1.6 


7.1 " +1.2' 5^8 +1.3 
.6.5 -0.4 6.7 +0.9. , 

5.7 ' -0.3 3.4 +2.3 
0.6 -3.4 0.1 +0.5 
. 4.5 +1.7 3.2 +1.3 
1.6 -1.4. 1.2 +0.4 
5.0 -3.1 - 4.4 , +0.6 . 
2.9 . -Q.l .1.5 +1,4 
7.0 +1.2 5.1 +1.11 

5.6 -2.4 3.3 +2.3 
6-.5 +1.7 5.2 +1.3 

5.7 +0.9 2.8 +2.11 

-0.4 .+1.3" 


-1.7 . 
+1.3 

+1.2 
■ -0.3- 
-2.6 
" +0.0 
+0.0' 
-1.0 .. • 
+3.0 

.+0.-7 - 

' . +(J% 6. 
+1.4 \ 

^'•^ 

+o.2;|\ 



■1 ■ . . . ■ . • "J 
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Table 4 ^ 
LONGITUDINAL READING SCORE ^ANALYSIS 



.CTBS READING SCORES (grcide equivalents) 

^ Part-tclpatlon Year 



Rate of Change 



II . 



Pre 



• Post 



Source 



Participation- Year 
Rate of Change 
Year'X Rate 



* 

3.2 


3.4 


3.7 . . 


5.0 • 






.91 


n . s . 


14.29 


.002 . 


4.05 


.06 







DISTANCE. BETOEEN OBTAINED AND GRADE NORMAL READING SCORES. 

Part^.cipation Year 



II 



■Rate of 
Change 



Pre 



Grade' Level 



Lover 



Post 



-0.2 



-0.8 



llir.hcr 



Gr?':de Level 



\ 'Lower 



-2.0 



-2.2 



-0.4 



-1.0 



Hir.her 



-2.1 



-1.1 



Source 

Participation 'Year 
Rate of Change 
Grade Level 
Year X Rate 
Year X Grade 
Rate X Grade 





F 










.01 


> — , 








: .12 




.Tl'.S. 






.64 




. n.s. 




I 


• .61 




U.S. 






'.06 




n.s. 






• 1.62 


17 


n;^s. 





Table 5 

LONGITUDINAL MATHEMATICS SCORE ANALYSIS 



CTBS' MATHEMATICS SCORES (grade .equivalents) - 

' ■. ■ ' Participation Year 



Rate - of Chang;e 


I 


II 




c 








Pre 


3.2 . 


3.7 




Post 


3.9. 


. 4.8 




Source 


F 


£ 


Participation Year 
Rate of Change 
Year X Rate 


19.87 
■ 1;14 


■' n.s. 
< .001 
n.s . 


■ \ 

.A 



DISTAl.^CE BETWEEN OBTAINED AND GP.\DE, NWI/Vl ' ^t^THE^L^TICS SCORES 
. - ^ Participation Year 



II \ 



' R^te of 

i Change 



Pre 



Post' 



.. . Grade 


Level 


Grade 


Lievel 


Lower 


■ Hichc.r • 


. Lower 


-Higher 


-0.05 


-2.0 


'-0.6 


-1.8. 


-0.6 


-1.9 


0 


■ -1.5 



Sdurce 



Participation Year 
Rat^c of Cl;anr,e 
Grade Level 
i Year X Rate 
[ Year X Grade 
Rate X Grade . 



' F : 


2. 


.01 


.n.s. 


.04 


n.s. 


1.40 


n.is. 


1.73 '' ■■ 


.n.s. 


.01 


n.s. 


.15- •■ 


n.s. 



8' 



Subject 



Site 1 -V 
101 , 
102 
103 , 
lOA- 
105 

Site II 

201 > 
. . 203 • 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 , 
-5 210 

Means 



Table 6 • 
VISUALLY DE?ENiii-NT SKILLS, 19 7 5-1 97 b 



__-Age 

(Years- 
months) 



li-7^ 
.11-3 
9-2 
9-10 
6-8 



8-6 
12-A 
v'»-ld 
6:-7 
6-1 
5-5 
5-8 
11-9 



VMI 



Pos t" Distance- Pre- 
test from Agec test 
Score .V.Normal Score 



,-.3-8 
6.-10 
7-10 

16-rll 
5-7 



6- 10 
9-6 .. 
4-1 

7- 4 

4- 9 ■ 

5- 3 
■4-9 

7-10 



-35 
-53 
-16 
+13 
-13 



-20 

-34 

-33 

+9 - 

-16 

-2 

-11 

-47.- 

-20. 



7-2 
6-10 

6- 5 

7- 10 
5.-0 



^5-10 

5- 6 
4-9 

6- 5 
4-6 
4-4 
4-4 

7- 4 



:e- 



■ Post 
Change 



a 



ITPA 



Post- Distance. Pre- 



test from Age test 
Score Normal . Score 



+18 
+0 
+17 
+37 

+ .7 



+12 
+48 
- 8. 
+11 
+ 3 
+11 
+ 5 
■-r 6; 

+13. 



5- 4 

10-5^ 
10-5^ 

6- 10 



6-6 

6-6 
- 5-7 

6-2. 
10-5^^ ■ 

5-7" 

4- 1 0 

5- 10 



-75 
-68- 
+15 
+ 7 
+ 2 



-24 
-70,, . 
-15 
- 5 
+52- 
+ 2 
-10 
-.71 

-20 



•^ITPA was not' administered to Madisou-^ subjects in. fall 1976- 
'■'celling scores. - " \ ' 



8-A 

7-10 

A-A 

6-2 

A-10 

6-2 

3-1 

5-7 



Pre- 



Post 
Change 



Post- 
test : 

VMI-'"' 

ITPA ■: 



-22 
-16 ■ 

'+15- 
+ 0 
+67 

r- 7 

+21 

+ 3" 

+ 8 



«i?+AO' 
+15 
-3L 
+ 6: 
-15 



■+ A 
+36 » 
-18 
+lA 
+68 
-A 
1 

+2A 
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Table 7 

VISUALLY DEPENDENT SKILLS, 1976-1977 



o 






VMI 






Age 


Post-- 


Distance 


Pre- 




(Years- 


test 


from Age. 


test 


Sub J ect 


months) 


Score 


IN U LlUdX 




Site I 










102. 


12-3 


8-7 . 


-44 


6-10 


103 


10-2 


6-5 


-45 


7-10 


l04 • 


10-10 


11-9 


+11 


■ 10-11 


Site II 










201 


9-6 


9-6 


+ 0- 




203 


13-4 


7-11 


. -65 


7-4^ 


. 204 


7-10 


4-9 


^27 


4-4 


207 - 


6-5 . 


5-3 


i.-lA • 


5-3 


208 


•6.18 


6-10 


+ 2 . 


5-7 


' 210 


■ 12-9 


9-4 


. -41 


6-5 


"211,,^ 


7-2 


5-0. 


■ -26 - 


4-4; 


/ 212 ^ 


C... 6-io 


5-0 


-22 


4-9- 


, 213 


9-ip . 


9-6 


- 4 


6-7 


-214 , 


8-3 


~ 5-0 


-39 


5-7 


215 


11-8 


6-10' 


: - . -58 


• 8-7 


Means 






-27 





, Pre- 
Post 
Change 



+21 
-17 
+10 



+35 
+ 7 
+ 5 

.+ 0 
+15 
+35 , 
+ 8 
+ 3 
+35 

.._ 7 

-21 



ITPA 



Post Distance 

test ..from Age- 
Score ' Normal 



Pre- Pre- 
test Post 
Score Change 



5-10. 
10-5 
10-5+'' 



9-6 
6-10 

6- 2 
10-5 
■ 6-2 

7- 10 

5- 10 

6- 6 
16-5+ 

5-10 



10-5+ 



a 



-77 
+ 3 
+ 0 



+ 3 
-66 
-20 
+48 
.-. 6 

-47 
-16. 
- 4 

+-7r 

-29 
+ 0 



-15 



5-7 



.a 



7-3 
7-10 

5- 7 ; 

6- 2 
.4-4 

7- 3 

4r-7 

5r7 
6-10 
6-6 
9-9 



+ 3 
0 



10-5+ _ 
10-5+*^ + b 



+30 
-12 
+ 7 
+51 
+22 
+ 7 
+15 
+11 
+43 
- "S 
+ 8 

+13 



a 



Ceiling score. 



or, 
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Table 8 

VISUALLY DEPENDENT SKILLS, 1977-1978 



Subject 



Site I 
103 
104 
107 

Site II 
201 
204 
- 207 ■. 

.208 
. 210 
212 
213 •• 
215 
. 216 
217 . 

Means 



—'Age 
(Years 
months) 



11-2 
11-10 
6-1 



10-6 

8- 10 
7-5 
7-8 

13-9 

7-10- 
10-10 , 
12-8 

9- 11 
9-10 



VMI- 

-Post^ — Distance- 
test from Age 
Score Normal 



9-4 

12-8.' 
4-9 



11-1 
5-7 

5- 7 
7-4 

6- 10 

6- 0 
9-6 
9-4 
,6-7:; 

7- 11 



-22 
+10 
-16 



+ 7 
-39 
-22 
- 4 
t83 
-22 
-16 
-40 
-40 
.-2'3 

-24. 



-Pre- ^Pre-— 

test , Post 
Score Change 



6-5 
11-9 
4-1 



9-6 

4- 9. 

5- 3 

6- 10 
9-4" 

5- 0 
9-6 

6- 10 

7- 2 
9-6 



+35 
+11 
■V 8 



+19 
+10 
+ 4 
■■+ .6 
-30 
+12 
+ 0 
+30 
- 7 
-19 

+ 6 



-Post--- 
test 
Score 



ITPA 



-Distance- 
f rom Age 
Normal ■ 



-Pre-— 
test 
Score 



-Pre-— 
Post 
Change 



10-5+ 
10- 5+' 
3-4 



10-5+ 

5- 10 
9-9 
9-9 

6- 10 
6-6 

iO-5' 

10-5^ 
10-5^ 



a 



a -r 



a 



+ 0 
+ 0 
-33 



+ 0 

-36 

+29 

+25 

-83 . 

-16 

-65 
+ 6 
.+ 7 

-13: 



10-5 
10-5+' 
3-7 



a 



9-9 
.6-2 
10-5 

6- 2 

7- 10 
6^6 

10-5' 
10-5' 
10-5 

io-.5' 



a — 



a 



a 



+ 

+ . 
- 3 



+ 8 

- 4 

- 8 
+43 
-12 

+ 0, 
+ 
-38 

+ -^ 
+ ^' 



(b) 



Ceiling score. " . ■ . . • 

^The frequency of positive nonscoreable changes (i.e. 
renders mean change infeasible- to- calculate for the final project year, 



changes beyond ceiling) 



■■ ■■ I 
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Table '9 

'longitudinal VISUAL MOTOR INTHCmiON STUDY 

'VMI score;? (age equivalents- in months) . 

... ... .. ..... Participation Year 

I II 



Rate of Change 



Post 



Source 



Participation Year 
Rate of Change 
'Year X Rate • . i 



__^73.1--,.- 


,^ 

82.4._i- 


85.2 


96.6 






F 


■ ^ 


1.46 


n. s . 


14.67 


< .001 


.09 


n.s. 



DISTANCE BETCEEIJ OBTxMNED AND AGE iNORi^i/\L vHI SCORES 
"^V ' ■ ■• Participation Year 



Rate of 
Change- 



Pre 



Post 



II 



Age Level 


Age Level 


Lower 


Higher ■ 


• Lower 


Higher . 


■ / -17.0; 


--41.0 


-20.6 


-39.6 .. 


'-17.3^ 


-30.5 


-14.2 ■ . 


-31.9 



: Source 

Participation; Year 
Rate of Change 
Grade Level 
Year X Rate 
Year X A^e 
Rate X Age 



• .00 
"2.98 
5.27 

.006 

.00 
■"*r7'5~ 



2. 
n.s . 

n.s.^ 
n:s. 



- . Table 10 ' 

LONGITUDINAL VISUAL MEMORY STUDY 



ITPA SCORES ' (age equivalents in mui.uhs) 
.. Participation Year 



Rate of Change 
• 




II 










. Pre 


76.67. • 


92.17 

i 




' - - Post 


82.89 


98.0 




Source 


F 


. ■ s. ' ■ ■" 


' Participation Year 
'j • Rate of .Change 
:; , Year X Rate 


2.36 
1.69 
.002 


.14 

-n . S . . J . 

-U.S. : 






1 



DISTANCE BETWEEN OBTAINED AND AGE NORMAL ITPA SCORES" 

Participation Year 



II ' 



j . • Rate of 
Change 


Age Level 


Age Level . \ 


Lover 


" Hiehcr- 


Lower ■ " 


Hipher 




^ .-^6.8' 


-39'.8 


-13.2 


-28.1 ' 


Post 


-10.2 


-37.3 


-1.8 


' -AO. 9 • 


\ 

; ^ Source 






2 





Participation Year 

Rate of Change 
^Glrade Level 
Vear X Rc-^te 

Year X Age . 

Rate X Age 



.08 
. .01 
6.31 
1.67 

.00 
1.67 



n.s. 
.02 
n.s. 
n.s . 
n.s. 
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Tiible 11.. 
' PSYCHOSOCIAL OUTGbMKS , 1975-1976 

SELF SOCIAL;;CO::;STRUCTS TEST 





Self-Acceptance 


Social Maturity 


School 


Affiliation 


Self 


-Security 




»Post- 


Pre- 


\Pre-- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Pre- 


Post — 


Pre- 


Pre- 


Pos t — 


P re- 


Pre-. 




Cest 


test^ 


Post _ 


_.te.s.t 


_test 


...Post 


-test — 


test — 


-Po3t - 


testT 


ntes t— 


— Post- • 


Subject 


"Score 


Score 


' Char.i;e j 


Score . 


Score 


Chan,;e 


Score 


Store 


Change 1 


Score 


Score 


Change 


Site I 


























101 


65 


> 61 


+ 1 ^ 


53 


54 


- 1 


59 


58 


+ 1 


o/ 


61 


+ i : 


102 


54 


60 


- 6 


54 


50 


+ 4 


59 


54 


• + 5 


/. c 
*4b 


i 55 


- 9 . 


103 


56 


63 


- 7 , 


55 - 


56. 


- 1 


55 


58 


' - 3 


c c 

OJ . 


66 


- 1 


104 


65. 


64 


+ 1 


57 


56 


+ 1 


59 


58 


+ 1 


67 


66... 


+ 1 


105 


64 


48 


+16 

. . f 


'56 


53 


+ 3 


57 


33 


+24 


67 


67 


+ 0 


Sice II 


























201 . 


' 57 


52 


" + 5 


• 56 


5; . 


' - 1 


31 


44 


-13 


63 


59 


+ 4 


' 203 ^ 


- 60 


59 


+ 1 


58 


60 


- 2 


61 


59 


+ 2 


57 


57 


+ 0 • 


- 204 


• 55 


56 


- 1. 


26 . 


24 


+ 2 


52 • 


58 


- 4 


25 


22 


+ 3 


•205 


55 


38 


+17 


55 ' 


49 


+ 6 


43 


52 


-• 9 


' 58 


46 


+12 


206 . 


43 


41 


+ 2 


30 


24 


+ 6 


' 55 


43 


+12 


34 


' 37 


- 3 


207 


40 


42 


-^2 


^ 30 


29* 


+ l' 


28 


. il 


-13 


■ 46 


' 50 


- 4 


208 


^ 53 


53 


+ 0. 


39 


37 


+ 2 


46 - 


60 


-14 


45 


48' 


. - 3 


•210* 


51 


43 


+ 8 


51 ' 




- +10 


46 


51 


- b 


52] 


, ^5 


'+ 7 


Means . 


• 55 


,v 52^ 


^, +.2.7 


48 


j 


+ 2.3 


I 50 

1 


. 51 


- 1,2 


53 


.52 


+ 1.0 



^-scores: s'cales -are standardized with x « 50 and s.d. * 10. 



: SELF-OBSERVATION SCALES" 



> 








Social Distance 


Social Distance 










Self-Este^ 


. f ron Students ' 


from Teachers^' 


Attachnenr to 


Peers ^ 




Post- 


Pre- 


Pre- 


Post-- 


Pre- ■■ ■ 


Pre- ' 


Post- 


Pre- 


Pre- 


Post- 


^ Pre- 


Pre- .■■ 




test 


test ' 


Post' 


test 


test 


Post 


test 


t^c' ' 


Post 


test 


test - 


Post 


Subject 


Score 


Score 


Chanre 


Score 


Score 


Change 


Score 


Score 


'Change 


Score 


Score 


Change 


Site I 


























101 r 


' 39 ^ 


38 . 


+ 1 . 


2 


7 ■ c 


-5 


2 ' 


2 


+ 0 


24* 


24 


+ 0 


102 


24 


34 


'id- 


7 


10 


-3 . 


6/ 


^3 


+ 3 


23 


18 


+ 5 


' 103 


. 26 


27 


- 1 


9 


7 ■ 


+2 . 


12 


4 


+ 8 


18 


■ 21 


- 3 


104 


29 . 


• 25 


+ 1 


2 


5 


-3 ^ 


2 


4 


+ 2 


24 ' 


24 


+ 0 


105 


20 - 


23^* 


- 3 


8 


6 


+2 


11 * 


10 


+ 1 


21 


23' 


- 2^ 


Site II 






















■ f ■ 




201 . 


.28 


20 


+ '8 


10 


4 


+6 


7 


9 


-'2 


21 


. 14 


+ 7 


203 


39 


27 


+12 


2 


5 


-3 


2 - 


6 


- 6 


19 


5 


+14 


. .204 


23 


33 


-10 . 


• 6- 


2 


+4 


5 


2 


+ 3 


2 


13 


' -11 


205 


34. 


* 24 . 


+10 


7 


2 


+5 


2 , 


, 2 


+ 0 


23 


' 3 


+20 


206. 


27 


37 ' 


-10 


7 


9 - 


-2 


6 


! 7 


- 1 


7 


15 


8 


207 


34 


32 


+ 2 


3 


4 - 


-1 


12 ' 


2 


+10 


15 


. 14 ^ 


+ 1 


208 


- 22 


23 


- 1 


2 


6 


-4 


2 


' 5 


- 3 


16 


12 


+ 4 


210 


45 


. 29 


+16 


2 


9 


+7 . , 


12 


10. 


+ 2 


19 




+ 1- 


Means 


30 


29 . 


+ ,1,2 


5 . 


6 


40.4 


6 


^ 5 


+ 1.3 






+ 2,2 


Range 




(8^-43) 






(2-12) 






(2-12) 






(0-24) 





Negative chan-ges are representative ot. decreased social 
distance (i.e., favorable chnngo). ' y 



■* . .Table 12 

PSYCHOSOCIAL OUTCOMES', 1976-1977 



SELF SOCIAL CONSTRUCTS TiiST 



Subject 



Site X 
102 
103 
104 

Site IX 
201 
203 . 
204 
207 
208 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

•_Heans ** 



Sel £-Acceptance 

Post- Pre- Pre- 
-test-7- test. Post 
Score Score Ch-ini^e 



60 
62 
63 



58. 
59 
53 
61 
55 
60 
55 
58 
•61 
57 
62 



54 
43 
63 



58 
61 

. 50 
*49 
.56 
54 
48 
.49 
'55 
56 
57. 



+ 6 
+19 
0 



0 

- 2 
+ 3 
+12 

- 1 
+ 6 
+ 7 
+ 9- 
+ 6 
+ 1 
+ 5 



Social Maturity 

Post- Pre- . Pre- 
test test Post 
Score Score Change 



59 
57 
60 



51 
58 
44 
38 
24 
54 
33 
25 
56 
42 
59 



57 
50 
60 



52 
48 
24 
38 
27 
53 
28 
38 
54 
27 
49 



+ 2 • 
+ 7 
0 



- 1 
+10 
+20 

0 

- 3 
+ 1 
+ 5 ■ 
-13. 
+ 2 
+15" 
+10 



55. 54 + 5.1 47 ' 44 +„3,9 43 * 45 - i.l 



School Affiliation 

Post- Pre- . Pre^ 
test test Post 
Score Score Chanjje 



60 
43. 
59 



24 
39 
,40 
32 
51 
43 
36 
38 
38 
50 
50 



56 +4 
30 +13 
59 0 



30 . - 6 
60 -21 
51 -11 

46 -14 

47 O + 4 
27 +16 



36 
43 
41- 
56 
51 



0 

- 5 
-'3 

- 6 

- 1 



Self -Security ■ ^ 

Post- Pre- Pre* 
test test Post 
Score Score Change 



58 54 
66 69 
. 67 67 



+ 4 
- 3 
0 



70 

55 . 

55 

52 

36 

56 

51 ' 
47 \ 
63 
53 
65 



71 
50 
30 
51 
34. 
58 
37 
60 
54 
52 
56 



.1 "^-scores: scales are standardized with x » 50 and, 3,d,'« 10, 



- 1. 
+ 5 
+25 
+ 1 
+ 2. 
-.'2 
+14 
-13. 
+ 9 
+ 1 
+ 9 



54 + 3.6 



SULF-OBSERVATION SCALES 









> 


Social Distance 


'Social Distance 










Sel f-Es teen 


f ron Students 


from Teachers. 


Attachment to 


Peers 




Post- 


.Pre- 


Pre- 


*Post- 


Pre- 


Pre- 


Posr- 


Pre- 


P re- 


Post-v^ 


Pre- 


Pre- 




test 


test 


?ost 


tesr. 


test 


Post 


test 


test 


Post 


test 


test 


Post 


Subject 


Score 


Score 


Char.ge 


Score 


Score 


Change** 


Score 


Score 


Change 


Score 


Score 


Change 


Slt<? I 


























102 


.29 


' 26 


-i 3 * 


2 


4 


- 2 


6 


5 


■ + 1 ■ 


. 17 


19 


- 2 




, 33 


24 


+ 9 


• 4^ 


7 


• -'3 


>6 


7 


- 1 


'5 


12 


-.7. 


104 


' 31 . 


. 16. 


+15 


9 


2 




'2 


2 


+ 0 


^24 


24 


0 


Site 11 


























.201 


44 


• 32 


+12 


'l = 


■ 6 


- 4 


2 


12 


-10 


9 


16 


- 7 


203. 


29 


30 


-..1 


2 \. 




+ 0 . 


-2 


^ i 


+ 0 


24 


21 " 


+ 3 


. 204 \ 


• 24 


41. 


' -17 


• 5 


. -2' 


1 -T3 


:.8 


2 


+ 6^ 


3 


2 


'+ 1 


. 207 


' 36 


36 


0 


2 .• 


2 


^ + 0 


-3 


2 


+^1 


19 


22 


- 3 


208 • 


. 34 


. 26 


^ 8 


" 2 


2 


^+ 0 


2 . 


2 


+ 0 




' 24 ' 


/ tf 


210 


. 34 


31 


+ 3 


i2 


12 


. + 0 




12 


-10 


22 


19 


+ •3 


211 


. 36 


;8- 


■ + 8 


2 


> 2 


+ 0 




5 


- 3 


- 24 


6 


+18 


212 


22 


20 


* + Z 


' 6 


5 


+ 1 • 


5. 


10 


- 5 


3 


4 . 


- 1 


213 


40 


31 


+ 9 


7 


. 8 


-"1 . 


12 


9 


+ .3 


24 


21' 


+ 3 


214 • 


48 


■38 


+10 


2 


2* 


+ 0.- 


2 : 


12 


-10 . 




9 


+10 


215 


42 


^ 27 


+15 


2 


4 


- 2 


. 2 ^ 


*^ 2 


± 0 * 


24 


• 24' 


-0 . 


Means 


34 


29 


, + 5.4 


4 


4 


- 0.07 


■4' 


6 


.^"•2.0 


17 


■16.^ 


+ 1.3 


■ RuiigG 




- (8- 


•48) ' 




(2- 


12) 




C2-12) . ^ 




(0-24) 



^ Negative changes arc representative iOf decreased social 
■ distance (i.e., favorable change). " • 



J ■ .Table 12 ' 

• • -X'- ' PSYCHOSOCIAL 0UTCO>fES, .1977-1978 



SELF SOCIAL CONSTRUCTS TEST 













Social Distance- 


Social Dii :ance 










f 


Self-Esceem 


txom 


Students 


from Teachers 


Attachmenc co 


Peera 




. / 

/ 


Pose*" 


Pre- 


?re- 


Pose- . 


Pre- 


. Pre- 


Pose- " 


Pre- 


Pre- 


"Posc- 


Pre- 


Pre- 






U<2 J* u 


C6S C . 


Pos c 


cesc 


cesc 


Posc 


cesc 


cesc 


Posc 


cesc 


cesc 


Posc 












Score 


Stoi^e 


' ' . a 
Change 


Score 


Score - 


Change 


Score 


Score 


Change 




Site I 
103 






- 3 


5 


5 


+ 0 


8 




+ 0 


10 


19 . 


- 9 




104 


27 


28 


r- 1 


■ ■ 2 ■ 


2 


+ 0 


' 2 


z 






12 


+10 




1 107 


•31 


13 


+18 


2 


4 




2 


8 


6 


15 


12 


+ 3 




i • 

Slcc II 




















-13 


18 






^01 


i:28 . 


43 


-15 


, 3 


. 2 


+ 1 


7 


6 . 


+ 1 






204 V 


25. 


. 25 


+ 0 


4 


7 


- 3 


6 


:5 


+ 3 


3 


3 


+ 0 




207 


''43 


48 


"- ^. 


U 


7 


+ 5 


12 


12V 


+ 0 


24 


24 


+ 0 




20S 


25 


41 .. 


-16 


2 


2 


+ 0 


. 2 


. ■ 2' . 


+ 0 


24 


24 


+ Q 




210 


32 


28 . 


+ 4 


2 


12 


-10 


12 ^ 


■ ■ 12 


+ 0 


24 


24 


+ 0 




212 


23 


33 


-10 


3 


6 . ■ 


- 3 


8 : . 


■ 12 


- 4 


4 


9 


- 5 




213 


30 


-39 


- 9 


2 


4 


- 2, 


-■-12' 


12 . 


+ 0 


18 


12 


+ 6 . 




^ 215 


~ 22 


30 


- 8 


2 


7 






2 


+ 0 • 


2i 


24 : 


- 3 . 




216 


35 


V.25 


+ 9 


2 


5 


- 3 


9 


• 4 


' '+ 5 


• 21 


21-" 


+ 0 




217 


28 


17 


+11 


2 


3 


-1 .. 


1 


3 


+ 4 / 


12 

■ ^'-^^ 




- 1 




Means 


30 


• 31 


• - 1.9 


3 


■5 


- 1-8 


.1 


ii 


+ 6.. 2-^ 


16 


^ .16 


- 0:3 




Range. 




(0-48) 






(2-12) 






(2-12) 






(0-24) 





/^egaclve changes are represencacive . of ijcrtjascii^ social 
distance (i.e. favorable change). - . . --^ 



:SELF-OBSERVATIOM SCALES^ 





-Self -Acceptance 


Social Macurlcy 


Scho'* 


1. Affiliaclon 


Self-Securicy - - 






Post- 


Pla- 


' Pro- 


Posc- 


Pre- 


Pre- 


Pos ch- 


Pre- 


. Pre-- 


Posc- 


Pre- 


Pre- 






test 


tes c\. 


pose 


cesc ■ 


cesc 


Pose , 


eese 


cesc^ 


Post 


cesCj ■ 


nesc 


Post 




Subjccc 


Score 


Score 


Change . 


Score ' 


Score ^ 


Change 


Score 


Score 


' Change 


Score 


Score 


Change 




Site I 

.103 


59 


.57 


+ 2 


57 


54 


+ 3 ' 


'57 


35 


+22 ' 


68 


68 ' 


+ 0 




104 ^ 


. 63 


60 




62 


60' 


+ 2 


,53 


53 ■ 


+' 0, 


67 


67 


; + 0 




' 107 


46 


63 


-17 


. 21 


44 


-23 


33. 


49 


.-16 


^ 33 


58 


-25 




Site II 




















. 64 








.201 


61 


60 


+ 1 


64 


■ 64" 


+ 0 


57 


57 


+ 0 


62 


+ 2 . 




204 


50 


. 52 


i 2 


40 


• 30 


.+10 


55'' 


. 54 


+ 1 


48 


49 '* 


- 1 




. .. 207 , 


61 


60 


+ 1 


54- 


54 


0 


52 


55 


- 3 


62 


61 


'+•1 




208 


53 


59 


- 6 


52 


° 54 


+ 2 


55 


' • 60 . 


- 5 


61 


^ 39 


+. 2 * 




210 


« 59 


53 


+ 6 


61 


63 


- 2" f 


54 


53 


+ 1 


64 


54 


+10 




212 


54 


'53 


+ 1 


33 


27 


+ 6 ' 


31 


41 


. -10 


47 


53. 


- 6 . 




213' 


5.8 


61 


- 3 


' 59 


59 


+ 0 


38 


. 54 


' -16, 


52 


"67 


-15 




215 


59 


62 


- 3. 


62 


57 


+ 5 


54 


60 


- 6 


57 


61 


- 4 




216 


. 60 


55 


+ 5 ^ 


54 


49 


+ 5 


40 


28 


+12 


61 


^ 56 


-+ 5 . 




217 


52 


49 


+ 3 


53 


59 


- 1 ■ 


56 


55 


+ 1 . 


^36 


46 


• -10 




Keen 9 


56 


57 


0.7 


52 


52 


+ 0.5 


49 


50 


- 2.3 


55 


58 


- 3.1 





^-scores: scales are standardized wich x " 50 and s.d. • 10. 



ERIC \ . ' ; 26 



■v.. . ■ ■ . Tnble 14 ' 
■ LONGITUDlNi\L 'study OF. Se'lF ATTITUDKS 



SELF-ESTF.EM (SSCT),. 



Participation Year 
I • II 



Rate of ^ 










Change 


Grade 


Level - ' 


' Grade 


Level 




Lower 


Hichor 


Lover 


Hisher 


Pre 


,25.8 


29.3 ■ 


.. 34.0 


28.5 


?ost 


25.8 


36.5 


29.2' 




- Source 


F 




^ C 



Participation Year 
Rate of Change 
Grade Level 
Year X Rate , 
Year X Grade 
Rate X Grade 

SELF-ACCEPTANCE "(SOS) 



.67 
.52 

2.^40 

1.4 

6.15 

3.98 



n.s. 
n.s. 

13 
n.s. 
.02 
.06 



Participation Year 



V 



Rate of 
. Change 



Fre 



Post 



" ' Grade 


Level 


.* ■ Grade 


Level 


Lower 


Hi^elior ■ 


Lower 


Hieher 


52.5 


56.3 


52.0 


57.0 


• 53.2 ' 


.58, 8 


55:8 


.59.9 



i Source \ 
t ■ ' ~ 

■participation Year 
■ Rate of Chanp^e 
'Grade Level 

Year X Kate 

Year X Grade 

'Rate X Grade 



,23 
3.51 
5.56 

.002 



n.s. 
-.08 
.03 ^ 
n.s. , 
n.s.' 
n.s. 



. ' ^ ■ tablo^ 15 , . 

LONGll-UDINAL STUDY OF SELF-SOCTAL ORIENTATION 



SELF-SECURITY (SOS) 



Participation Year 



Rate of 
Change 



Pre 



Post 



Source 

Participation Year 
Rate of *Chan?;e 
Grade Level 
Year X Rate ■ 
Vcar X Grade 

Rate Y: Grade 

. - . .. ■ ' t- 

SOCIAL >iATURITY (SOS) 



■Grnde Level ! 


Grade Level 


■Lower . 


Hii::"r-cr 


Lower' 


"Hirhcr 


• 50.8- 


55.5 


^ 42.0 


.62.1 


48.5 


58. y 


47.5 


60.1 


V I . . • ' . ' ' ■ 



.008 
.36 
8.90 
•..20 
1:33 
.12 



n*s. 
.n.s. 
.008 
n.s. 
h. s. 
n.s. 



Participation Year- 



s' I 



II 



. . Rat.e of 
Change 



Pre 



Post 



Grade Level , 


Grade Level 


Lower 


Hieber 


Lover 


Hicher- ' ■ 


AO. 2 


51.7 ' 


29.0. 


54.5 . 


38.5- 


r 

55.8 


° 34.8 


• 57.5 - 



Source 

-Participation Year 
Rate of Chan^;e 
Grade Level 
Year X Rate 
Year X Grade 
Rate X Grade 



F 




£. 


.64 




n.s. 


5.07 




.-.04 


35.23 




-. .001 


1.56 




n . s . 


2.24 




.15. 


.38 




n.s. 



Table 16 

: . LOMGITUDTNAL STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARD PKERS 

SOCIAL CISTANCE FROM STUDENTS (SSCT) 
J . •■ Participation Year 



II 



■ Particiyaticn Year 
Rate of Change , 
Grade "Level 
I Year X Rate 
I .Year X Grade ., . 
Rate X Grade 



1.70 
1.2A 
.8A 
.07 
.99 
A.A9 



SCOPE OF PEER ATT ACH^CTT (SSCT) 



Rate of = 


Grade 


Level 


Grade 


Level 




Lower 


Hiehcr 


Lover 


Higher. 


Pre 




6.8 


.3.0 . 


'5.5 


Post 


6.0 


3.7 


3.0 


4.4 


Source 




F ■ - 


- - -z. - ■ : 



Participation -Year 



n.s. 
n.s. 

Q.S . 

n.s. 
.05' 



II 



Rate of 
Change 



Pre 



Post 



Grade Level 


Grade Ltvcl 


Lower 


Hir'.hcr 


Lever 


Hicher - 


13.0. 


18.3' 


14.2 


18.4 " ' 


12.5 


22.2 


12.5 


17 .-5 



Source 


1' ■ 


1 


* 2. 


Participation Year 


.10 • 




n.s; 


Rate 'of Clinni.',e 


• .03 




n.s. 


Grade Level 


4.94 




• .OA 


Year X Katie - ; 


• ■ 1.93 




n.s. 


Year X. Grade ' 


.29 




n.s. 


Rate X Grade "■ 


1.47 




n.s. 



29 



.Tabic 17 -5 
-LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF SCHOOL ORIENTATION 



SCHOOL AFFILIATION (SOS) 



Rate of 
Change 



Pre 



Post 



Participation Jifear , 

I II 



■Grade' Level ■ !' 


Grade 


Level 


' tower- 


Hiehcr ; ! 


Lover . 1 


Richer 


50.3 


52.3 - 


46.2 


47.0 


- 41.7 


52.2 


38.5 ■ 


45.0 



Source 



, Participation Year 
^ate *of Chan?;c 

Grade Level 

Year X Rate 

Year X Grade 
, Rate X Grade 



1.A6 
6.22 
1.46 
.02 
.10 
3.65 



n.s. 
. .0-2 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
.07 



SOCIAL DISTANCE FROM TEACHERS (5SCT) 

Participation Year 
^ I : ' II 



IRate of 
Change 



Pre 



Post 



ource 



Participation Yc: 
, Rate of Chnnr.e 
J Grade level ' | 
I Year X I Rate 
! Year X Grade 
I Rate X Grade 



Grade Level 


..Grade Leve^l 


Lover 


Hi ^^her 


Lover 


Hieher 


6.3 ^ 


5.0' 


4.5 


6.8 


5.7 


6.0 


5.3 


4.3 - 



.23 
.16 
.00 
.12 
.23 
.19 



30 



n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s . 
n.s . 
n.s. 
n.s • 



.Table 18 



IN.TERPERSON PERCEPTION TEST, 1977-i?78 





Pre— 


P rt c t*- 


Prp— " 


• 


. test 


Leo I. 


Post 


Subject 


Score 


Score 


Change 


Site I 








103 






-2 




10 - 


in 


+0 ' 


107 


/ . 




-A 


Site II 








201 


1/ 


Q 




on/.' 
zOh 




o 


• 


zoy 




7 


4-2 


203 




Q 


^n ■ " 


210 




8 


+0, ••■ 


212 


7 . 


10 


+3 • 


'•91 "i 




1 0 


+0 


215 


lA' 


11 


-3 ■• 


216 ■ 


8 


9 




217 " 


16 


. 10 




Means 


9.2 


8.1 


-0.9 


Range 




(0-20) 





' ■ . " Table " 19 

. : FACIAL AFFECT PRODUCTION, 1977-1978 _ - 



Matched r " Prertest Post-test Pre- 

Subject Control Pre- Post- Distance ' Distance Post - 

(Site liy^'^core^ test test . f rom 'Control from. Control Change 



201 


5.7 


2.6 


10.6 


. " -3.1 


+A.9 


+8.0 


20A 


5. A 


l.A- 


7.8 


-A.O 


+2. A - 


+6. A 


207 


9.7 


A. 3 


6. A 


• -5. A 


+3.3 


+2.1 


208 ' 


8.9 


3 .0 


10 .°5 


-5.9- 


+1.6 


+7.5 


.210 


5.6 


- 2.8 


8. A 


-2.8 


+2.8 


+5.6 


. 212 


9.1 


2.5 


10.0 


-6.6 


+0.9 


+7.5 


213 


5.1 


■ 1.5 


11.0 


-3.6 


+5.9 . 


+9.5 


21A 


6.3 


2.9 ■' 


8. A 


-3. A 


+2.1 


+5;5 


215- 


7. A 


3.3 


8.8 


-A.l , 


+1.A 


' +5.5 


216 " 


8.1 


3.1 


9.3 


-5,0 


+1.2 


+6.2 


217 


9.2 


. 2.7 


11.5 


-6.5 • 


+2.3 


+8.8 


2XX 


9-. 8 


- A. A 


9.9 


-5. A 


4-0.1 . 


+5.5 


2YY 


6.4 


5. A 


.10.2 


-1.0 


+3.8 


+A.8 


t. . • 

Means 


7.5 


A.O 


9. A 


■'-A, A 


+2.0^ 


+6. A 


Range = 0- 


-12 












^Control 


subj 


ects were 


administered- the- test 


only once. 





. Partially sighted, students in Site II not selected as 
-wo^expcrlmental subjects. ^ « o. 



